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For “ The Friend.” 

A correspondent in Washington county, Ohio, 
who has cheered us by his approving remarks rela- 
tive to “‘ The Friend,” to which he has been a sub- 
scriber about seventeen years, requesting the re- 
publication of the following narrative taken from a 
little work by M. Howitt, we willingly comply. 
It appeared in one of the early volumes of this 
Journal.—EpiTors. 


Martha and Mary. 


It was when the persecution of the people called 
Quakers had, for a short season, somewhat abated 
its rigour, and they ventured to attend their reli- 
gious assemblies without fear of injury to their 
families in the meantime, that Walter Pixley and 
his wife, a staid and respectable couple belonging 
to that despised community, rode eleven miles to 
their county town of Stafford, to be present at a 
meeting, at which that apostle-like young man, 
Edward Burrough, was to preach, leaving their 
little daughter Martha under the care of an aged 
woman, who was, at that time, their sole female 
domestic. 

Martha was a grave child, though but seven 
years of age: her young mind had taken its tone 
from both of her parents. She had been born in 
a season of persecution, had been cradled, as it 
were, in anxiety and sorrow; and as she grew 
old enough to comprehend the circumstances that 
surrounded her, she saw her parents constantly 
filled with apprehension for the safety of their 
lives and property. She had heard them talk over 
their grievances, spoiling of goods, the maimings, 
the whippings, and the horrible sufferings of their 
persecuted brethren, persecuted even to the death ; 
had heard of little children enduring, with the stead- 
fastness of early martyrs, imprisonments and pains, 
Which would overcome even the strong man ; till, 
unlike the ordinary child of her years, her counte- 
nance habitually wore a look of gravity, and her 
heart bled at the least thought of suffering or 
sorrow. 

Martha’s home was in a country place, sur- 
rounded by fields—a pleasant quiet valley, the 
patrimonial heritage of her father. It was harvest 
time, and in the course of the morning the old 
servant went out with the reapers’ dinners, leav- 
ing little Martha to amuse herself in her usual 
quiet way. She had not been long alone, before 
a beggar-woman presented herself with a young 
child in her arms. Martha knew that it was her 
mother’s custom to relieve distress in whatever 
shape it presented itself, and the story the woman 
told, whether false or true, touched her to the 
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soul; she gave her, therefore, the dinner which 
had been set aside for herself, and compassionated 
her in words of the truest sympathy; and when 
the child in the woman’s arms wept, her heart 
yearned towards it. Strange it may be to all, but 
so it was, for our story is true, when the beggar- 
woman saw the affection with which little Martha 
regarded the child, she proposed to sell it to her, 
and Martha, innocent of all guile, readily accepted 
the proposal. All her little hoard of money was 
produced, the bargain was struck, and the two 
parted perfectly satisfied with the transaction. 
The child was beautiful in its form and features ; 
and Martha sat down with it upon her knee, and 
lavished upon it all the endearing tenderness 
which her most affectionate nature suggested. 

In a short time the child fell asleep; and as 
she sat gazing upon it, a half-defined fear stole 
into her mind, that perhaps she had done wrong 
in taking upon her this charge unknown to her 
parents, that perhaps they would be displeased. 
She rose up in haste and looked from door and 
window for the beggar-woman, but neither across 
the fields, nor down the valley, nor upon the dis- 
tant highways, was she to be seen; and then she 
was afraid, and thought to hide the child. She 
made it a comfortable warm bed with a blanket, 
in a large press, and kissing its sleeping eyes, and 
wishing that she had no fear, she left it to its re- 
pose, and began with great anxiety to look out for 
the return of her parents. To the old domestic 
she said not one word of what she had done. 

After two hours, all which time the child had 
slept soundly, Walter Pixley and his wife return- 
ed. The good mother, who was accustomed to 
help in all the domestic business, employed her- 
self in preparing the early afternoon meal, and 
Martha sat down with her parents to partake of it. 
While Walter Pixley and his wife were in the 
midst of their review of the events of the morning 
—of Edward Burrough’s extraordinary sermon, 
and of the concourse to whom it was addressed, 
they were startled by what seemed to them the 
ery of achild. Martha’s heart beat quick, and 
her sweet face grew suddenly pale, but her parents 
were not observing her. The good man stopped 
in the middle of a sentence, and both he and his 
wife turned their heads towards the part of the 
house whence the sound proceeded, listened for a 
second or two, and then, all being again still, 
without remarking upon what they supposed was 
fancy, they went on again with their converation. 
Again a ery louder and more determined was 
heard, and again they paused. ‘“‘Surely,’’ said 
the wife, ‘that is the voice of a young child.” 

The critical moment was now come—conceal- 
ment was no longer possible; and Martha’s affec- 
tion mastering her fear, as the infant continued 
to ery, she darted from the table and exclaimed, 
‘Yes, yes, it is my child!” and the next moment 
was heard audibly soothing her little charge, in 
the chamber above, with all the tenderness of the 
fondest mother. 

M. Pixley was soon at her daughter’s side, full 
of the most inconceivable astonishment, and de 
manded from her whence the child had come, or 
how it had been consigned to her charge. Martha 
related the story with perfect honesty. The old 
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domestic was then summoned, but she knew no- 
thing of the affair. They were not long delibera- 
tions that followed. The family could not con- 
scientiously burden themselves with another de- 
pendent, and one especially who had no natural 
claim upon them, in these perilous and anxious 
times, when they could not even insure security 
for themselves; and besides this, how did they 
know but this very circumstance might be made, 
in some way or other, a cause of offence or of per- 
secution—for the world looked with jealous and 
suspicious eyes upon the poor Quakers. Father 
Pixley, therefore, soon determined what he had to 
do in the afternoon—to make the circumstances 
known at the next village; to inquire after the 
woman, who, no doubt, had been seen either be- 
fore or after partiug with the child; and also to 
state the whole affair to the nearest justice of the 
peace. 

Within an hour, therefore, after the discovery 
of the child, the good man might be seen making 
known his strange news at the different p'aces of 
resort in the village, and inquiring from all if 
such a person as the little girl had described the 
woman to be, had been seen by any; but, to his 
chagrin and amazement, no one could give him 
information—such a person had evidently not been 
there. He next hastened to the justice’s. It was 
now evening, and Walter Pixley was informed 
that his worship very rarely transacted any busi- 
ness after dinner, and that especially “he would 
not with a Quaker.” Walter, however, was not 
easily to be put by; he felt his business was im- 
portant, and, by help of a gratuity to the servant, 
he gained admittance. 

The justice was engaged over his wine, and he 
received Walter Pixley very gruffly, and in the 
end threatened him with a committal to jail for 
his pains. The poor Quaker had been in jail the 
whole of the preceding winter, and he remembered 
too wofully the horror of that dungeon to bring 
upon himself willingly a second incarceration. It 
was of no use seeking for help at the hands of the 
justice; therefore he urged his business no fur- 
ther, and returned quietly to his own house. 

Against the will, therefore, of the elder Pixleys, 
the child was established with them; and it was 
not long before the father and mother as cordially 
adopted it as their little daughter had done from 
the first beholding it. “ For who knows,” argued 
the good Walter Pixley, “but the child may be 
designed for some great work, and therefore re- 
moved thus singularly from the ways of evil for 
our teaching and bringing up? Let us not gain- 
say or counteract the ways of Providence.” This 
reasoning abundantly satisfied the pious minds of 
the good Friends, and the little stranger was re- 
gularly installed a member of the family by the 
kindred name of Mary. 

At the time little Mary was first received un- 
der this hospitable roof, she might be about six 
months old, a child of uncommon beauty; nor, as 
the months advanced into years, was the promise 
of her infancy disappointed. She was, in dispo- 
sition and tone of mind, the very reverse of her 
grave and gentle sister, as Martha was now con- 
sidered ; she was bold and full of mirth; full of 
such unbroken buoyancy of heart as made the 
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sober mother Pixley half suspect that she must 
have come of some race of wild people. Certain 
it was, the subdued and grave spirit of the Pixleys 
never influenced her; and as Martha grew up into 
womanhood, and the quictness and sobriety of her 
younger years matured into fixed principle, she 
embraced with a firm mind the peculiar tenets in 
which she had been brought up, and would have 
stood to the death for the maintenance of them. 
Mary also advanced past the years of girlhood, but 
still remained the gay, glad, bold-spirited being 
that she had ever been. She revered all the mem- 
bers of the persecuted body to whom her friends 
belonged, and would have suffered fearlessly for 
their sakes; still their principles and practices 
she never would adopt. Her beautiful person was 
adorned, as far as she had opportunity, in the pre- 
vailing fashion of the times ; and she often grieved 
the sober minds of every member of the family, 
by carolling forth “profane songs,” as mother 
Pixley called them; while how she became ac- 
quainted with them remained for ever a mystery. 
Often did the conscientious mind of father Pixley 
question with himself, whether it was quite right 
to maintain so light a maiden under his roof; but 
then the affectionate being, who had no friends 
save them in the world, had so entwined herself 
round the hearts of all the household, that the 
good man banished the idea as inhuman, and ne- 
ver ventured to give it utterance. Martha and 
her mother, meantime, strove to win over this 
bright young creature to their own views, and for 
a few moments she would settle her beautiful face 
to a solemn expression, try to subdue what her 
friends called “ her airy imagination,” and attend 
the preaching of some eminent Friend. But it 
would not do—the true character burst forth 
through all—Mary was again all wit and laughter, 
and though her friends reproved, they loved her, 
and forgave all. 

On the accession of James II., which is the 
period at which our little narrative is now arrived, 
persecution raged again with greater violence than 
ever; and the Pixleys, along with seventeen other 
Friends, both men and women, were dragged from 
their meeting-house by a brutal soldiery, under 
the command of the justice we have before men- 
tioned, to the dungeon-like county jail, in the 
depth of winter. The hardships they endured 
were so dreadful that it is painful to relate them. 
They were kept many days without food, and al- 
lowed neither fire nor candle; their prison was 
damp and cold, and they were furnished with 
straw only for their beds; they were also forbid- 
den to see their friends, who might have procured 
them some of the necessaries of life ; nor were they 
allowed to represent, by letter, their case to any 
influential man of the county, who might have 
interested himself in their behalf. And to all this 
was added the brutality of a cruel jailer, who 
heaped upon them all the ignominy he could de- 
vise. In these dreadful circumstances lay the 
gentle Martha Pixley and her parents. Mary, not 
having accompanied them to their place of wor- 
ship, did not share their fate. 

Poor mother Pixley’s health had long been 
declining, and this confinement reduced her so low 
that in a few days her life was despaired of :— 
still, no medical aid could be procured, and the 
cloaks and coats of many of her suffering com- 
panions were given up to furnish covering for her 


miserable bed. 
(Concluded next week.) 


sicntiatliipaiiaay 

The Largest Nursery in America.—The nurseries 
in the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., are the most 
extensive on the continent. From only a few acres 
in extent, as they existed fifteen or twenty years 





since, the nurseries within ten miles of the city now 
cover at least one thousand densely planted acres. 
The cost and annual product of these nurseries may 
be reckoned with some degree of accuracy by tak- 
ing as the basis of calculation the estimates of sev- 
eral intelligent nurserymen of that place—that a well 
managed acre would yield, as an average, from two 
to three hundred dollars—the expense varying from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. of this amount. It 
would, of course, be greatly controlled by the kind 
of trees raised, the proportion of ornamentals, &c, 
but still more by the judgment, energy and skill 
exercised by the manager—for under the direc- 
tion of some the cost exceeds the profits, and the 
business consequently soon comes to an end. 
a 
From Old Humphrey's Portfolio. 


Hallelujah. 


There are some words that require others to 
make them intelligible; some are perfect in them- 
selves. Some have but little force and meaning 
when they are understood ; others are full of pow- 
er and significancy—of this latter kind is the word 
hallelujah! or Praise ye the Lord! 

But hallelujah is not only a word, but a sen- 
tence and asong. Does the lowliest sinner, melt- 
ed with a sense of the grace and mercy of his 
redeeming Lord, attempt to give utterance to 
thankfulness of his heart? His language is hal- 
lelujah. Does the highest archangel desire to 
magnify the name of him that sitteth on the throne 
of heaven? a hallelujah bursts from his lips, re- 
sounding through the mansions of the skies. Hal- 
lelujah is the language of sinners and saints, men 
and angels, earth and heaven, “Praise ye the 
Lord; QO, give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good ; for his mercy endureth forever.” Psa. evi. 1. 
Hallelujah is thanksgiving, praise and exultation. 
Fill the heart with hallelujahs, and it will give 
glory to God in the highest, and manifest good 
will to men. It has been said that it would be 
no bad method to find out the lawfulness or un 
lawfulness of our pleasures, and the spiritual or 
worldly state of our affections were we to ask our- 
selves this question in the midst of every enjoy- 
ment, “ Can we put up a hearty hallelujah at the 
end of it?” 

When we regard ourselves and our Almighty 
Maker—when we look at our lowliness and his 
loftiness, our weakness and his power, our foll 
}and his wisdom, our exceeding sinfulness and his 
unsullied holiness, well may we lie down in the 
dust ; and when from the dust he lifts us up—when 
from the dung-hill he raises us to be princes, can 
we do less than offer him our reiterated hallelu- 
jahs! 





Let earth and heaven his righteous praise resound, 
And endless hallelujabs echo round. 


The young should praise the Lord for their 
youth, and for the hopeful prospect that is before 
them of health and length of days. The old 
should praise the Lord for their years, and for all 
the benefits bestowed on them in their past pil- 
grimage. Those who have neglected to call on 
the Lord, have cause to thank him for his forbear- 
ance in allowing them time for repentance. And 
such as have been taught that the Lord is gra- 
cious, and full of compassion, even to the pardon- 
ing of their sins, being justified through faith in 
the Son of God, and sanctified by his Spirit, should 
be loud in their thanksgiving: so that the young 
and the old, the awakened and the unconverted, 
have reason to mingle together their hallelujahs. 

Hallelujah is the aspiration of a spirit longing 
|to manifest its grateful emotions, and to glorify 
the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity. 
The incense of prajse is an acceptable offering to 


him, and Christians should be ready at all times 
to raise a real ‘‘ Non-Nobis,”’ a true and hearty 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s 
sake.”” When the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms of the Lord, praise will be the uni- 
versal language. The people will rejoice in thanks- 
giving, 

And countless millions, join the sacred song, 

And hallelujahs burst from every tongue. 


Do you love the Lord? Where are your hal- 
lelujahs? Do you praise him for your common 
mercies, for the faculties of your body, soul, and 
spirit, renewed as they are day by day ?—for air, 
food, water, and the light and warmth of the sup 
glowing in the skies? Do you praise him for 
spiritual blessings, a mercy-seat, the means of 
grace, and the hope of glory through the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ? The love to God that. 
has no hallelujah, may well be doubted, and the 
hallelujah that has no love to the Lord, is a sha- 
dow, a deception, a mockery. The grateful spirit 
will speak, and so long as there are pardoned sin- 
ners in the world, so long will ardent hallelujahs 
ascend to the skies. 

There are different kinds of hallelujahs, from 
the loud and triumphant shout, “ The Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth,” to the lowest whispered 
praise. Nay, there are inaudible hallelujahs, un- 
heard by the ears of men, but clear and intelligi- 
ble to him who receiveth the sighing of the pri- 
soner, who knoweth the desires of the heart, and 
by whom a book of remembrance has been written 
for such as fear the Lord, and think upon his 
name. The lowest thanksgiving of the lowliest 
repentant sinner, will be accepted at that heavenly 
throne, 

“ Where pure devotion meets with equal grace, 

Wrapp’d in the simple strains of human praise, 
Or bursting from the seraph’s lip of fire.” 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to sing praises unto the name of the Most 
High. Day after day ascend psalms, and hymns 
and spiritual songs to the heavenly throne. We 
cannot truly praise God without feeling that we 
have something to praise him for; nor can we 
know ourselves, without knowing that we have 
to praise him for everything. 

Reader! the [holy Scriptures] tell us, that the 
time is short; that there is but a step between us 
and death, and that we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. Man, dead in trespassing 
and sins, was lost, and none but an Almighty 
|Saviour could have redeemed him. The sacrifice 
offered up on the cross demands not the services 
of the lips only, but the humble acknowledgment 
of the spirit, not the hetacombs of the altar, but 
the hallelujahs of the heart. Have you sorrowed 
for sin? Have you fled to the only sure refuge 
from eternal wrath? If not, clouds and darkness 
are around you, and death, everlasting death, lies 
in your path. Give no sleep to your eyes, nor 
islumber to your eyelids, till the danger is past, 
|the battle fought, and the victory obtained through 
Christ; for then will you indeed greatly rejoice, 
and then will you raise your hallelujah. 

Hark! there are tidings of great joy. A ran- 
som has been paid for sin ; a Saviour has suffered 
for sinners. There is a crown of righteousness 
laid up for those who love the Lord. Are you % 
new creature in Christ? Has faith in his atoning 
blood been given you, and a holy determination 
to live in him and in all things to do his holy 
will? and are you rejoicing in the hope of eternal 
life? Then the language of your lip and heart 1s, 
and will be, nay it must be Hallelujah! “ Praise 
ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise 
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him in the firmament of his power. Praise him 
for his mighty acts; praise him according to his 
excellent greatness. Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord!” 
Pea. cl. 4, 2,6. Llallelujah! 





For “ The Friend.” 

A Japanese Gulf-Stream.—Lieut. Bent, of the 
U. S. Navy, recently read a paper before the Geo- 
graphical and Historical Society, New York, in 
which he sbowed, from the records kept by the 
Japan expedition, that there is also in the Pacific 
a “ River ef the Ocean,” flowing to the northward 
and eastward along the coast of Asia, correspond- 
ing, in every essential particular with the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic. There is an increased 
temperature of both the air and water the moment 
the oceanic stream of that region is entered, but 
a predominant thermal change in the water, which 
almest invariably continues superior in tempera- 
ture to that ef the air, until leaving the stream 
again. It is caused by the great equatorial cur- 
rent of the Pacific. Along the coast of Formosa 
its strength and character are as decidedly mark- 
ed as those of the Gulf Stream on the Florida coast. 
Its greatest velocity is in the Gulf of Yeddo, where 
it is eighty miles perday. Its average velocity is 
from 30 to 40 miles per day. Lieut. B. attributes 
the mild climate of Japan and California to the 
Pacific stream, and said the Gulf Stream has not 
asimilar influence upon our coast, because the 
cold current flewing South intervenes between it 
and the shore. 


Tunnels.—The United States has 67 tunnels on 
canals and railways, the longest of which is about 
one mile. 

England has 48 canal tunnels, ofan aggregate 
length of 40 miles, the longest being over three 
miles, on the Huddersfield Canal. She has also 
79 railway tunnels, 49 of which amount to 33 
niles, the longest being three miles. 

The longest tunnel is one in the district of 
Schemnitz, in Hungary. Its length is variously 
stated at from 103 to 114 miles. It is used to 
drain aa extensive series of mines, and also for the 
transportation, ef ere on railway cars. 

In France there are 56 tunnels on railways, and 
8 on canals, 36 of which are an aggregate of 45.4 
miles. The largest of small size is 7.45 miles, and 
that of large dimensions 3.5 miles. The Rouen 
= Havre Road has 8 tunnels; Paris and Lyons 

so 8. 

On the Germaa railways are 10 tunnels. 

In Sardinia there ig a tunnel two miles long, 
through Mé .Giovi, on the Genoa and Turin Rail- 
way. Qn this road, in 25 miles through the Appe- 
nines, are 9 tunnels. 


— .o———_ 





For “ The Friend.” 

The following extract, is from a letter of the 
late Martha T. Sharp, of Salem, N. J., a much 
esteemed and consistent member of the Presby- 
terian Society of that place; she died in the 17th 
year of her age. The letter was addressed to an 
early friend and schoolmate, and appears to have 
produced a very deep and lasting impression. 


“T take it for granted you are interested in my 
affairs. Are you not,dear Mary? I can imagine 
yoursilentassent. I willcarry the question still far- 
ther, and ask, will you please to be interested in 
all am going to say, and weigh it carefully be- 
fore you throw it aside perhaps for ever ? 

“You ask me about dancing; and perhaps you, 
will think me too strict when I tell you, that as a 
Christian, I cannot approve of it. It is perfectly 
consistent with the character and aims of those 
Who profess to live only for this world. But for 


YIM 


those who, having ‘cast away the works of dark-|and remains when he and it are gone into the fire 
ness,’ are pressing forward ‘to the mark for the|that burns with brimstone. The Seed, Christ, will 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,’ | reign ; and so will ye, as ye do live and walk in 
to countenance and enjoy it, is wrong, decidedly| him, sit down in him, and build up one another 


wrong. 
and graceful an amusemeat,’ I suppose, in itself 
considered, and as an exercise, there is probably 
no harm in it. But could a Christian go from 
prayer toa dance? Or could he return from it 
and with a peaceful and happy heart, bow before 
Him who is of pure eyes, and cannot look upon 
sin but with abhorence? Ah? my Mary, think 
of it in this light. Do not parley at the positive 
amount of harm it contains. But reflect upon the 
high calling of a Christian, Think of the glo- 
rious home to which he is hastening, and for which 
he is preparing; of the Saviour, the saints and 
angels with whom he is to live eternally ; and an- 
swer me conscientiously, does this amusement ad- 
vance him one step in his life of preparation ? 
Does it make him any more meet for the kingdom 
ofheaven? Does it not rather lead him away from 
God, and fix his affections on this world? Oh! 
how anxiously do I wish you to think as I do! you 
are not happy, and it grieves me to find itso. ‘The 
tears that are in my eyes now, are not the first 
that 1 have shed for you, and the prayer with which 
I have written this letter, is one of a thousand of 
thesamecharacter. Youron/y happiness isin novels 
and company! Qh! do seek for a better kind. 
Go, I beseech you, to your heavenly Father; con- 
fess your sins: say, ‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.’ Give him your whole heart: re- 
nounce every sin, taking up every duty : solemnly 
dedicate yourself to God, and Oh! may the God 
of grace help you to keep his laws! The Saviour 
is waiting to be gracious. Can you, will you, re- 
fuse to accept his proffered mercy? I am dis- 
tressed for you. Do, Oh! please do, give your- 
self to the Saviour. If you will only do this, you 
will experience that peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” M. T. 8. 


ee 

Loeomotives.—When locomotives were first 
built, they weighed less than five tons. This was 
in 1828; since then passengers and freight have 
increased, car after car has been supplied for their 
accommodation, and ton after ton has been added to 
the weight of the engine, in order to enable it to 
move the additional burden imposed upon it, until 
those of the largest class upon the English roads 
have attained to the enormous weight of 32 tons, 
and in the United States to between 20 and 30 tons. 
The first locomotive performed 28 miles an hour. 
They now perform from 40 to 80 miles. This in- 
crease shows a rapid improvement. The first lo- 
comotive cost $3000. ‘The St. Clair, belonging 
to the Hudson River Railroad, cost $12,500. 
The first locomotive used in the United States, 
was the “John Bull,” on the Albany and Sche- 
nectady Railroad. This engine is now at the Al- 
bany Nail Factory, where it is kept as a curiosity. 

ee 
Epistle of George Fox. 

Dear Friends,—Let the holy Seed of life reign 
over death and the unholy seed in you all; that 
in the holy Seed of the kingdom, ye may all feel 
the everlasting holy peace with God, through 
Christ Jesus your Saviour, and sit down in Him, 
your life and glorious rest, the holy rock and foun- 
dation, that standeth sure over all from everlasting 
to everlasting, in whom all the fulness of blessed- 
ness is, so that ye may glory in Him that liveth 
for evermore, Amen! who is your eternal joy, 
life and happiness; through whom you have peace 
with God. This holy Seed bruiseth the head of the 
serpent, and will outlive all his wrath and rage, 


I do not speak of the ‘charm of so light|in the love of God. 


G. F. 
Hertford, the 10th of the Fifth month, 1678. 
ae 
Selected. 
ONLY WAITING. 
A very aged man in an almshouse, was asked what 
he was doing now. He replied, “ Only waiting.” 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Thro’ the twilight soft and gray. 


Only waiting till the reapers 

Have the last sheaf gathered home; 
For the summer time is faded, 

And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers! gather quickly 

The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 

And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting, till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate 

By whose side I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices far away; 

If they call me, I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown, 
Then from out the gathering darkness 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 
——_—_—_—->—————_ 
Selected. 
THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by: 


For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass: 


But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave our spirits bowed and bent 
In sad unrest, and ill content: 


And more—though free from seeming harm, 
We rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done— 


Of something from our being’s chain 
Broke off, nor to be link’d again 
By all mere memory can retain— 


Upon our hearts this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies : 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed. 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy, 


Far better than a barren joy. Milnes. 
——__._—- 


‘The times may look dark to sense, but faith 


malice and envy, who was before he and it were, | says it shall be well with the righteous.” 
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THE FRIEND. 








For “ The Friend.” 
Karly Anti-Slavery Advocates. 


BENJAMIN LAY. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


Of the personal habits of this indefatigable la-| 


bourer for the slave, we are informed that he prac- 
tised temperance and frugality. His drink was 
milk or water, and his other food was altogether 
vegetable. He spun tow, and of this, woven into 
cloth of its natural colour, his clothes were made. 
He would not eat flesh, because he did not think 
it right that animal life should be sacrificed, to 
satisfy the appetite of man. Neither was he will- 
ing to partake of, or make use of anything that 


had been raised by slaves, or in the preparation of 


which their labour had been employed. After 
spending so much time in tilling the ground, in 
spinning tow, or such other employment as he 
deemed necessary to ensure him the small amount 
of food and raiment sufficient for his slender 
wants, he dedicated the rest to the crusade he was 
carrying on against all uorighteousnessand cruelty. 
He was often in Philadelphia, labouring particu- 
larly amongst Friends. Robert Jordan, a valua- 
ble minister of that day, was one of the objects of 
his most earnest attacks, not only because he was 
a practised minister of the gospel, and yet did not 
denounce all communion with slaveholders, but be- 
cause some of the communications from Colchester 
respecting the irregularity of the certificate for B. 
L. and wife, were addressed to him. Benjamin 
thought that Robert and some others had procured 
tho separate certificate for his wife, and in so do- 
ing, had a mind to separate them. 

The violence of his feelings towards those he 
thought concerned in this matter, is manifested on 
several occasions; he says, “I shall leave them to 
the great Judge of heaven and earth. If he be 
pleased to forgive them, I hope I shall, in time.” 
Benjamin had now taken upon himself to preach 
in meetings for worship, and to intrude into meet- 
ings for discipline, so that at last at the Quarterly 
Meetings held at Burlington, Philadelphia, Con- 
cord, and some other places, they were obliged to 
have doorkeepers specially appointed to keep him 
out. His zeal against a dead, lifeless ministry, 
was very great, and his remarks thereon are 
striking. If he had had as correct an apprecia- 
tion of his own offerings of the kind as he had of 
others, his friends would have had less trouble 
with him. He says, “It seems as if some of our 
ministers, I was going to say many, have forgot 
the great benefit of silent meetings, if ever they 
rightly knew it, they are so restless in them, and 
must be hammering and hammering. The noise 
of the workman’s tool was not to be heard in 
building the outward temple, and much less the 
inward, which is the work of God himself. Oh, 
that the Lord would be pleased to put a hook into 
the nose of this Leviathan! But if the words be 
never so sound and orthodox, without life they are 
but as chaff; and what is the chaff to the wheat ? 
Why, truly, Friends, you know the chaff is for 
the beasts, but the blessed wheat, with which our 
heavenly Father feeds his babes, is for the child- 
ren of the kingdom, New Jerusalem, the church 
of the living God. What said the blessed Jesus, 
‘He that is not with me, is against me, and he 
that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.’ 
As if he had said, Let his or her words be ever so 
excellent. Many worthy Friends have been bur- 
dened with this scattering spirit for many years, 
especially its profaning, if not blaspheming, the 
sacred name, in prayer. When our meetings, on 
First-days or others, are a little settled in silence, 
and the children of the kingdom, in their heavenly 





stands, it may be a cracked trumpet, with an un- 
certain sound; or peradventure an old broken 
cistern, with a little thick muddy stinking water 
at bottom, kept in for the meeting, and there 
thrown out among the children, when in truth, it 
is hardly fit for swine.” 

Benjamin wrote with much severity, and yet we 
cannot doubt but that he thought he should do 
good. He probably was not at all conscious how 
much animal heat and excitement mingled with, 
and added intensity to the real christian testimony 
he had to bear against slavery. After some sharp 
\language written, Seventh mo. 5th, 1736, against 
slave keepers, he adds, “ I can truly say with great 
|sincerity; I write these things, not to offend, but to 
inform, caution, and advise them that are con- 
cerned, to pray to the Lord for wisdom and 
strength of faith, to quit their hands of them be- 
|fore it is too late; a day of vengeance will come.” 
'Q! that my soul could find some relief for the 
idistress that it hath been in, at times, for seven- 


| . 
teen years and more, on this sad account. 
| 


Friends will not hear, O believe me, mine eyes 
shall weep sore in secret.”” “A glorious and pre- 
cious thing, indeed, is true unity; but I know no 
stronger bulwark the devil has against it, in the 
church of Christ, than slave keeping.” In con- 
nection with unity, he quotes from a forcible wri- 
ter the following pithy sentiment. ‘Where the 
|truth of God suffers, there unity is schism, church 
government is tyranny, and the church is a rout.” 

In the same month, he says, “ My joy and the 
crown of all my sweet delights in this world, I 
can truly say, is the true unity with my brethren, 
which are in God the Father, and he in them, 
ever reigning in his own blessed kingdom, body, 
house, tabernacle, New Jerusalem, or tent—syno- 
nymous terms. While Israel abode here, no di- 
vination could prevail, or enchantment against 
them. But when Israel, our dear friends, went 
out of their tent to look at, and long after the 
| pleasures, pride, profit and friendship of this world, 
\then they came to be snared with this cursed sin, 
|negro-trading, as well as some other.” He then 
'goes on to describe from the accounts given him 
by those who had been engaged in negro-stealing 
on the African coast, the manner in which they 
‘obtained their cargoes. After stealing all they 
can catch, with their boat’s crews by the sea side, 
and in the rivers, they, he adds, ‘find out some 
old negroes that they have been used to trade with, 
\which will bring off in canoes, their wives, or 
'children, or their neighbours’ wives and children 
\if they can catch them in the woods, or anywhere 
jelse, to sell to our brave Christians. O brave! 
igive 30s. fora negro, and sell him for £30 or £40, 
50 or 60, 70, 80, 90, £100 or more. Who would 
but be a trader in slaves and souls of men, al- 
though he go to hell for it!” 

In the year 1729, at the suggestion of Chester 
Quarterly Meeting, the Yearly Meeting direeted 
the several Quarterly Meetings to consider and 
|report whether Friends ought not to be restricted 
by discipline from purchasing slaves, as they al- 
ready were from importing them. In 1730, Phi- 
ladelphia Quarter referred the matter to the deci- 
sion of the Yearly Meeting, which they expected 
would review and consider the minutes formerly 
made against slavery. Bucks Quarter leaves “ it 
to the Yearly Meeting to determine as in the wis- 
dom of Truth shall be seen meet.’”’ Burlington, 
after seriously and deliberately weighing the mat- 
ter, give it as their opinion, “that as it is not 
agreeable to our discipline to be actually concern- 
ed in importing of them into these countries in 
order to make slaves of them, so consequently it 
cannot be agreeable to buy them, when imported, 





| 


| 








But if 








the importation of them. Yet it is the desire of 
this meeting, that no restriction extend further 
than by advice and counsel, not censure.” Had- 
donfield says, “The extract of last Yearly Meet- 
ing minutes concerning importing negroes, and 
buying them after they are imported, being con- 
sidered by us, the sense of this meeting is, that 
one ought to be restricted as well as the other.” 
Shrewsbury says of the buying of negroes that it 
is its sense, ‘that the practice is wrong; there- 
fore desire that Friends may be restricted for the 
future.” 

The Yearly Meeting of this year strengthened 
by the reports from the Quarterly Meetings, de- 
cided “that Friends ought to be very cautious of 
making any such purchases for the future, it be- 
ing disagreeable to the sense of this meeting. 
And this meeting recommends it to the care of the 
several Monthly Meetings, to see that such who 
may be, or are likely to be found in that practice, 
may be admonished and cautioned how they offend 
therein.” This had been done before Benjamin 
Lay came to America, and whatever effect his vio- 
lent language had on the community in general, 
it manifestly had little other tendency that to irri- 
tate many persons in the Society of Friends, against 
whom it wasaimed. After this minute of advice, 
no person of religious standing in the Society of 
Friends, would be likely to purchase a slave, the 
doing which would subject them to censure. 

The ministers against whom Benjamin was 
shooting his shafts, some of them held slaves, and 
others had offended him by cautioning and re 
proving him for his violent and eccentric attacks 
on those who had not then seen it proper to manu- 
mit theirs. He could not believe that any of these 
ministers could preach from a right authority, 
even though he found it very difficult to discover 
anything wrong in what they said. He says of 
them, “And all this while preach, as their tender 
Friends do; who cannot touch with that sinful 
practice to gain the whole world ; profess the same 
pure truth, gospel, unction, annointing, urim and 
thummim, measure of the spirit, pretend they have 
received the same manifestation and dispensation 
to preach as their innocent Friends, brethren, or 
sisters have. And really to give them their due, 
they come very near them in words, for what I 
and some others can see, for we have observed them 
strictly as is our duty upon Truth’s account, which 
suffers so much by them, and their sinful practice, 
as well as their oppressed and greatly afflicted 
brethren and sisters. I say these nocents [guil- 
ty ones], come very near the innocents in words, 
except here and there, they do stretch and strain, 
rest, part, pervert, misconstrue, and misapply 
scripture to serve their covetous ends, or to justify 
the practice, or to extenuate the crime.” 

Benjamin’s violent language against those who 
did not see exactly as he did, gave some colour of 
reason to a remark, he tells us, Robert Jordan 
made to him, “that he loved the negroes better 
than he did his Friends.”’ He says, Robert also 
told him that he had occasioned the death of his 
wife, and he was a persecutor of the church. If 
Robert said the first, it was merely in allusion to 


‘the effect which his violence, and nervous excita- 


bility had produced upon her. As to the last, 
however righteous his zeal against slavery might 
be, he was in no wise justifiable in disturbing the 
quiet of places of worship, and in intruding him- 
self into meetings for discipline, when he knew 
that he did not stand as a member in unity. 

It appears from Benjamin Lay’s statement that 
he opened in the Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly 
Meeting, the state in which he was placed, and 
demanded that the letter from Colchester concern- 


places, and their Father begins to feed them, up| because that has a manifest tendency to encourage |ing him, should be read, and a letter or two which 
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he had himself received from some there. He 
says, that when he insisted on having the letters 
read, the meetings insisted that if read, he should 
then leave the matter to the meetings to decide. | 
This did not satisfy him. 


(To be continued.) 





Nothing but an Insect.—A French naturalist 
spent several years in examining the structure 
ofa single insect, and left the work unfivished. 
In the body of an insect about an inch in length, 
another naturalist enumerated 306 plates compos- 
ing the structure of the outer envelope; 464 
muscles for putting them in motion; 24 pairs 
of nerves, and 48 pairs of breathing organs. The 
number of lenses in the eye of a common fly is 
six or seven thousand: of the dragon fly, twelve 
thousand; of the butterfly, seventeen thousand. 
Qn a single wing of a butterfly have been found 
100,000 scales. The house-fly’s wing has a power 
of 600 strokes in a second, which can propel it 35 
feet, while the speed of a race horse is but 90 feet 
asecond. So thin are the wings of many insects 
that 50,000 placed over each other would only be 
a quarter of an inch thick and yet thin as they are, 
each is double. 





——_~o———_— 
Manufacture of Horn Combs. 


But few of our readers are aware, perhaps, of 
the amount of labour required to manufacture horn | 
combs, and the kind of material from which they 
are wrought. The butcher, after killing a steer, 
sends the hide to the tanner or those who purchase | 
for him, and from them the comb maker obtains 
the horns and hoofs, paying so much a hundred 
for them. In this city, Ed. Warner, G. G. Mil- 
ler, Wm. Severns, Heary Rittenhouse and one or 
two others are engaged quite extensively in 
this business, and the following mode is adopt-| 
ed to make beautiful combs from crooked horns| 
and unsightly hoofs:—The horns, when taken 
to the factory, have the tips sawed off, which tips 
are sold to the umbrella and cane manufacturers. 
Ifthe comb to be made is a back one, for children, 
the horn is sawed spirally, by hand; if straight 
combs, the horn is cut from end to end, after which 
they are placed in cold water to soak, and after re- 
maining there for some time, are removed and| 
scraped with steel scrapers. The pressman then 
takes them in hand, and after boiling them in water 
or sperm oil, places them in a press composed ofiron | 
boxes, heated with charcoal and when the horns; 
are flattened, they are cut with shears into the pro-| 
per size for combs. 

From this room they go into the manufacturing 
department, and after being soaked again, are| 
shaved down to the proper thickness for twinning | 
or cutting the teeth. The machine for cutting) 
the teeth is exceedingly ingenious and complicated. | 
The horn is placed upon a moderately heated bed | 
under the tooth cutter, and at each pressing down 
of the lever the piece of horn is cut into two combs. 
They are then taken out and pulled apart while| 
warm, and placed in the hands of the maker, who} 
grails them or shapes the teeth, after which they | 
go to the finisher, who smooths them by rubbing 
the surface with powdered brick, obtained from | 
Bath, England. 

After being carefully washed, the stainer takes | 
them in hand, and with a chemical preparation, | 
spots them according to his own fancy, which spots 








| ties them upon a block, fashioned into the shape /|said that resistance would be useless. 


sale, as they have to pass through the hands of the|a neighbour of Gaines, and who was acquainted 
bender, who after heating them on an iron plate,|with Kite, called on him to open the door, and 
This Kite 
desirable for the comb to assume. They are then |agreed he would do, but delayed so long that the 
placed into the hands of girls who give them the | officers attempted to force it open, when a window 
finishing touch by oiling and wiping them care-|was suddenly thrown up, and one of the negro 
fully, when they are passed to the hands of the|men, Robert, presented a pistol and fired. ‘The 
packer, who puts them in packages for the mar- | ball wounded — Patterson, a resident of the Fourth 


ket. 


The sole of the hoof is cut out and manufactured | rest. 


ward, who had been deputised to assist in the ar- 
A second party of officers came up, and the 


into pocket and puff combs, and the upper part of|doors were forced open, and after a short but des- 
the hoof, after going through the same process as/|perate resistance the slaves were secured, but not 


the horn, is turned into combs of various kinds. 
The clippings from the horns, and hoofs are sold 
to the burners, who manufacture them into potash 
and Prussian blue. 

Notwithstanding many of the combs are sold as 
low as eight cents per dozen each one has to pass 
through nine or ten distinct processes and new 
hands, each time, before they are ready for the 
market, and it is only owing to the rapidity with 
which they are made that any profit can be rea- 
lized upon the manufacture.— Ledger. 


—_—— +o 
For “The Friend.” 


Consequences of Slavery. 


It is unpleasant to spread upon the pages of “The 
Friend,” such tragicalacts as a mother destroying 
her children under any circumstances. But the 
evidence which the following account gives of 
the natural love of liberty in the poor slave, the 
dread of a life of cruel vassalage and indignity, in 
which the man and woman of colour are held in 
our Southern states, lead us to believe that every 
event which may increase a horror for the dread- 
ful system should be published on the house-top. 
We are shocked at the use of such means to re- 
lease a child from future hopeless servitude, and 
altogether disapprove of the use of fire arms, either 
to procure or to defend liberty. Citizens of the 
free States who have no direct intercourse with 
slavery, should be frequently apprised of its debas- 
ing influence upon the master and his menial. 
The profits of dealing in slave produce, the desire 
to obtain southern help to secure a full proportion 
of the honours and gains of office in government, 
may blind the Northern man to the gross iniquity 
of slave-holding, and hence the need of constantly 
keeping the subject before his view. 


“A mother murdering her child rather than see| 


it in Slavery.—In the Cincinnati papers we find 


the full particulars of the arrest of the fugitive | 


slaves. 


“ About ten o’clock on Sunday, a party of eight | 


slaves, two men, two women, and four children, 
belonging to Archibald K. Gaines and John Mar- 
shall, of Richwood Station, Boone county, Ken- 
tucky, about 16 miles from Covington, escaped 
from their owners. Three of the party are father, 
mother and son, whose names are Simon, Mary 
and Robert, the others are Margaret, wife, of Ro- 
bert, and her four children. The three first are 
the property of Marshall, and the others of Gaines. 
They took a sleigh and two horses belonging to 
— Marshall, and drove to the river bank, oppo- 
site the foot of Western Row, where they left them 
standing in the road, and crossed over to the city 
on the ice. They were missed a few hours after 
their flight, and — Gaines, springing on a horse, 
followed in pursuit. He proceeded to the office 


of U. S. Commissioner John L. Pendry, and, pro- 


until Robert had fired three times, but without 
effect. After the conflict was over, a bloody and 
melancholy spectacle presented itself. One of the 
slave children was discovered lying on the floor 
with its head nearly severed from its body ; two 
others, boys, aged about four or five years, were 
bleeding from wounds in the neck and head, and 
an infant in the arms of Margaret had its head 
much swollen, and was bleeding freely at the nose. 
The officers state that Simon and Mary, the eldest 
of the party, made no resistance, but that Marga- 
ret and Robert fought with the ferocity of tigers, 
and that during the affray she struck her infant 
son on the head with a fire-shovel, in the opinion 
of many, with the intention of taking its life. 

“ During aconversation with Margaret, she stated 
to us that she was eating breakfast in company 
with the other fugitives when she heard some one 
ery out, ‘They are coming, they are coming.” 
They sprang up in alarm, but before they had time 
to fly, their captors burst in upon them. She 
fought with all the strength with which she was capa- 
ble, and cannot tell how her child was killed and 
the others wounded, but only knows that thedeath 
and the wounding occurred during the affray. 
This is her story, but it is evident that the bloody 
tragedy was perpetrated while the officers were 
seeking admittance, and she is said to have ac- 
knowledged the fact of killing her child and 
wounding the others during the excitement inci- 
dent to the arrest. 

“The captives, as soon as arrested, were placed 
in express wagons, and driven to the office of the 
U.S. Marshal, on Fourth street, between Main 
and Walnut, followed by a large crowd of excited 
people. On reaching the Marshal’s office, the 
wounds of the children were examined, when it 
was found that one of them had received a flesh 
wound on the neck, about three inches in length, 
but barely penetrating the skin—the other a scalp 
wound about the same length. They are but little 
hurt, and yesterday afternoon were playing about 
the Marshal’s office, apparently unconcerned. On 
questioning the little fellows, they said that some 
one in the house threw them down and tried to 
| kill them, but they either did not know, or would 
not reveal who it was. The slaves, on reaching 
the Marshal’s office, seated themselves around the 
stove with dejected countenances, and preserved 
a moody silence, answering all questions propound- 
ed to them in monosyllables or refusing to an- 
swer them at all. 

“The slaves were then taken down stairs to the 
street door, when a wild and excited scene pre- 
sented itself—the sidewalks and the middle of 
the street were thronged with people, and a couple 
of coaches were at the door in order to convey the 
|captives to the Station House. The slaves were 
guarded by a strong posse of officers, and as they 


are brought out after the comb has been placed in |curing the necessary warrants, with U. S. Deputy | made their appearance in the street, it was evident 


a dye made of Nicaragua wood. 


the most powerful effect on the part chemically pre-| at once to the place where his fugitives were con- 


pared, the comb is made to assume somewhat the| cealed. It it as well here to state that Kite had| 
The combs are then | been formerly owned in the neighbourhood of Rich- | 


appearance of tortoise shell. | 
placed in the sun, and after being thoroughly dried | wood Station, and was purchased from bondage by 
are polished. The combs are not yet ready for|his father. On reaching the house, Major Murphy, 


The dye having | Marshal Ellis, and a large body of assistants, went | that there was a strong sympathy in their favour. 


When they were led to the carriage doors, there 
were loud cries of “drive on,” “don’t take them.” 

The slaves claim that they have all been on this 
side of the river frequently by the consent of their 
masters.—Ledger.” 











“ The Slave case at Cincinnati.—On Fifth day 
last, United States Commissioner Pendry, at Cin- 
cinnati, ordered the fugitive slaves recently ar- 
rested there, to be brought before him that he 
might announce his decision. The Sheriff in 
whose custody they were, refused to deliver up the 
adults, he holding them upon the charge of murder. 
The Commissioner then adjourned his Court until 
Third day next. His decision is understood to be 
adverse to the claims of the slaves to their freedom. 
A habeas corpus has also been issued by the State 
Court to obtain possession of the slave children, 
held in custody by the United States Marshal. 
Writs have also been issued against the Sheriff to 
show cause why the adult slaves should not be re- 
turned to the custody of the United States Mar- 
shal. These writs were made returnable on Seventh 
day.” 

The last account states that the slaves were sent 
back to Kentucky under a strong guard—and that 
much excitement was created by it. 


lilpncttee 
Another Escape of Slaves.—There seems to 
be a determination to make — Gaines, the citizen 
of Boone county, Ky., who claims four of the pre- 
sent party of fugitives, realize the fact that negroes 
can run away. We learn from good authority 
that four more of hisslaves escaped from his planta- 
tion last night, and, as yet, their whereabouts has 
not been discovered. It is supposed, however, that 
they are still in Kentucky, under the protection 
of an agent of the U. G. R. R. In fact it is quite 
certain they have not yet crossed the river. The 
party consists of two women, a man and small child. 
Out of eleven slaves — Gaines has now but three, 
and, to judge from late events, there is no telling 
how long he can rely on their services. He is now, 
and has been for several days, in the city, attend- 
ing to the present prosecution.— Cin. Times. 
series anton 
Family Affection.—It is an interesting fact, that 
the word piety among the old Romans, meant fa- 
mily affection, whether on the part of children or 
parents, or of brothers and sisters towards each 
other. And so the word seems to be used in the 
only case where it is used in the New Testament, 
1 Tim. v. 4, where speaking of “children and 
nephews,” the apostle, says “‘ Let them learn first to 
show piety at home, and to requite their parents ; 
for that is good and acceptable before God.” 
santana 
Wetting Bricks—V ery few people, or even build- 
ers, are aware of the advantage of wetting bricks 
before laying them ; or if they are aware of it, they 
do not even think of practising it, for of the many 
houses now in progress in this city, there are very 
few in which wet brick are used. A wall twelve 
inches thick, built of good mortar, with bricks well 
soaked, is stronger in every respect than one six- 
teen inches thick, builtdry. The reason of this is, 
that if the bricks are saturated with water, they 
will not abstract from the mortar the moisture 
which is necessary to its crystalization; and, on 
the contrary, they will unite chemically with the 
mortar, and become solid as arock. On the other 
hand, if the bricks are put up dry, they immediately 
take all the moisture from the mortar, leaving it 
too dry to harden, and the consequence is, that 
when a building of this description is taken down 
or tumbles down of its own accord, the mortar from 
it is like so much sand.— Scientific American. 
— 
Forgiveness.—Two persons being very much at 
variance, referred their quarrel to a third person. 
Each accused the other, and both declared him- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Visitations of Divine Love. 

One of the most important religious concerns 
to the church, is the training of the rising gene- 
ration in the way of righteousness. While it is 
proper to indulge them in useful and healthful 
recreation, those who have overcome the snares 
and the natural propensities to evil, to which youth 
is incident, should watch over and restrain them 
as far as is in their power from everything that 
would lead into temptation, and strive to win them 
to the love of the Saviour and his religion. They 
may have strong wills often set towards worldly 
allurements, but their hearts are also capable of 
being softened by Divine love, and when they 
prove the unsatisfying nature of creaturely indul- 
gence, and are brought under the convicting pow- 
er of the Lord’s spirit, they may be wrought upon 
to crave a better condition, and for strength to for- 
sake everything that has separated them from the 
love of their heavenly Father. 

Christopher Taylor kept a boarding-school at 
Waltham Abbey, in England, for Friends’ child- 
ren, which gained a good reputation in the Socie 
ty. His instructions and religious influence com- 
bined with those of his wife and their assistants, 
appear to have been eminently blessed to the young 
people, under their care. Ina narrative published 
by him in 1679, entitled “A testimony to the 
Lord’s power and blessed appearance among chil- 
dren,” he gives an account of an extraordinary 
visitation of heavenly love to the pupils in the 
school, from which the following, addressed to his 
brother, is extracted. He says, “ Sitting towards 
evening with the family and children, in all about 
fifty, the Lord’s sweet, tender, heart-breaking pow- 
er, was with us in a shower of love, mercy and 
gentleness, which caused abundance of tears and 
great gladness; like to the love of a most tender 
father, in forgiveness and submission, especially 
to such who had been most stubborn; and the 
mild and gentle were under the sense of the same 
power, in pure love and sweet tenderness. The 
whole meeting was, I may truly say, so filled with 
divine comfort, that the heavenly flame drowned 


all sorrow at that time, and conquered all sense of| 


terror and judgment, nothing but love and mercy 
appearing and overcoming all, that it was wonder- 
ful to behold the great gravity and sense of the 
children in the exercise. And now I may say that 
there is not one who hath been of the worst tem- 
per and disposition, but in pleading with them 
about their condition, hath been broken into a 
sensible acknowledgment with weeping eyes, so 
far hath the blessed power of the living God ap- 
peared in this place; aday much longed for, glory 
to the Lord forever: and certainly the living God 
will bestow more of his blessings upon us, by still 
pouring forth of his heavenly Spirit and of his 
glory, as we are tender before him. 

So, dear brother, admire with us the excellency 
of God’s pure love, and pray with us that we may 
all be kept in the sweet and humble acknowledg- 
ment of his most tender mercies. O that we may 
never give the least occasion, whereby the Lord 
may withdraw the sense of such great love and 
mercy from us. If I could tell thee, I would, 
how full of sweet melody my soul is at present, 
from the sense of his pure goodness, and how full 
of joy, and gladness and heavenly praises. O feel 
what my soul can admire, but what my tongue is 
unable to utter.” 

It is true that it is not in man’s power to com- 
mand such administrations of love, and of the 
heart tendering power of Truth, but were parents 


self to be without blame. The umpire heard them/and others fervently concerned for the children’s 
very patiently, and then said, “ My judgment is 
this: Let the innocent forgive the guilty.” 


| 








growth in grace, instead of neglecting their true 
interest, or wishing to render them acceptable to 


a proud and ostentatious world, they would mani. 
fest their religious desires in a strict adherence to 
the humble life of a self-denying Christian, in. 
structing them to mind the intimations of Truth 
in their own hearts, and restraining them in their 
fondness for show, and the company of those who 
are enemies to the cross of Christ. Although it 
is the Lord only who can give the blessing and 
the increase to the prayers and the labours of re. 
ligious parents, yet there are duties which they 
owe to children, and which should commence at 
quite an early period, that cannot be disregarded 
with impunity, but which, if faithfully discharged, 
release the parent from responsibility, and may be 
blessed to the present and future happiness of 
their offspring. Young people have a measure of 
the same Holy Spirit given to them to guide them 
in the way of holiness, which visited the parents, 
and for the neglect of which they will be account. 
able. No earthly gratification can counterbalance 
the loss of that peace given as the reward of obe- 





dience. The applause and honours of a vain world 
sink into nothing, before the honour that comes 
from God only, and which truly dignifies the hum. 
ble follower of Christ, and qualifies him to fill his 
place in Christ’s church on earth, and to become 
an inhabitant of the glorious city, which needs 
not the light of the sun or of the moon, to shine 
in it; for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof, and the nations of 
them that are saved, do walk in the light thereof. 

When one of the days of those heavenly visita. 
tions may shine upon young people, we know not. 
But it would be the joy of the Lord’s children to 
witness a general breaking forth of the day-spring 
from on high, humbling the spirits of the dear 
young people, and bowing them to take the yoke 
of their Redeemer upon them. Ann Dymonds, 
describing the state of her mind at an early period 
of life, says, ‘‘ My beloved parents were often con- 
cerned to advise and reprove me, and to give me 
good counsel; which, although to appearance it 
had little or no effect at the time, has undoubtedly 
been blessed to me; for which I now desire to be 
humbly thankful to the great Dispenser of all 
good. His witness, placed in the secret of my 
heart, even in those my very young years, was 
often striving with me, so that at seasons I was 
made sincerely desirous of altering my course; but 
as often the enemy prevailed by dissuading me. I 
can remember many a hard struggle in my tender 
mind, even when | scarcely knew what it meant. 
Thus did my heavenly Parent condescend to visit 
me by the inshinings of his good Spirit, although 
I knew him not. Ob, wonderful condescension, 
indeed! My soul now bows in reverent gratitude 
for these his unmerited favours.” 

For a time she resisted these heavenly calls, and 
gave way to a levity of disposition, which opposed 
her entering into that narrow path, which in mercy 
had been clearly opened to her view, as the only 
one that led to peace. But it pleased the Al- 
mighty still to follow her with his reproofs. There 
was a long and severe conflict between the convic- 
tions of Divine grace, and the strong propensities 
of the natural will, yet it was joyfully evident to 
some who felt an interest in her religious welfare, 
that the pure principle of light and life was gra- 
dually rising into dominion in her soul. Thus, 
she was prepared for the important work of the 
| ministry, her first appearance in which service was 
about the twenty-fifth year of herage ; and as from 
time to time, she submitted to the humbling pow- 
er of the cross of Christ, she became an able and 
acceptable minister of the gospel. What an un- 
speakable blessing to her that she was finally pre- 
vailed with to give up all and enter into the Lord’s 
vineyard, and labour in his cause. Her death was 
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very sudden, in the prime of life, having two para- Mary Capper to B. & B,C. structure, and the Persia would have a good 
lytic strokes in ten days, the last of which almost Warwick, First mo. 25th, 1828. |chance of safety and successful resistance, while 
immediately terminated her existence here below. My kind friends,—On all occasions I witness ordinary vessels would, indeed, be in great peril. 
meeeeriaimmemen your prompt exertions and affectionate desires to| She is not clinker-built, as some ships have been 
The Republic of Liberia. serve and gratify me. What shall I render for|Constructed of late. The plates, or outer plank- 
oe the continuation of mercies which I consider as| img of the ship, so to speak, are laid alternately, 

shaper oe a oes r aa fap fais ‘DeW | fowing from a far purer source than any good in|S0 that one adds strength to the other, and they 
nation on the African coast is deep So ae me. I wrestle in the spirit of prayer, that a form a whole of wonderful compactness and so- 
The a of Liberia a Soden . 8 | thankful heart may crown every blessing so gra- lidity. The keel-plates are 11-16ths of an inch 
er ] Neslems a - ream Mi ciously bestowed. © The details respecting our late |i® thickness; at the bottom of the ship, the plates 
a cimaatal om ester = M. endeared friend have been perused with no com-| 15-16ths of an inch in thickness ; from this sec- 
eg are — t : in oe _ The s mon feelings, the thoughts of my heart have been| tion to the load water line, they are 9 of an inch, 
thodist d Sete , Its vonf — = cote °*/night and day occupied on the solemn subject.|#"4 above this they ars 11-l6ths of an inch in 
time and elfort. 1 pepe sage "aed — O! that ten thousand times ten thousand may be thickness. The plates round the gunwale are 
one Se eeen . b ” a a 116 ar *  *H€Y| gathered to the standard of the Christian faith, | 7-8ths of an inch in thickness, 5 
, oaks vith 889 shol a noe aa the faith in which this, our highly favoured friend, “The Persia has seven water-tight com part- 
19 Sun ay van . “di he ical h 51 Sache lived and died ; in the glorious hope of salvation ments. The goods are to be stowed in two of these 
are natives ; 20 week day schools with O13 scho-| 1 ,ych Christ Jesus who shed his blood for sin-| divisions, each about 90 feet long, by 16 in breadth, 
lars; 7 native schools with 127 scholars: They 7 h Christi die is a priv-| 22420 feet inheight. These goods-stores, or rather 
have erected a seminary building in Monrovia, at| 1". 14 4. aio the death of 2 Cheictine, cleched|tanks, are placed in the centre line of the shi 

xt of $10,000, which i te te ilege; but to die the death of a Christian, clothed | *89*S, I oO ) Ship, 
a cost = th j he hich = Jaan ove oy er ruc-| with the light and life of our Mediator and Advo- with the coal cellars or bunkers on each side of 
“ ao” te ee. ae cate with the Father, O how glorious ! them. At the same time, the vessel is so construct- 
aes ion charches wah a nen “a aeae Friend’s Library. rs uae > ie 
membership of 787,020 coloured missionaries, 7 beat in or injured, the inner would, in all likeli- 
teachers, 4 native assistants, 13 day schools and} The Largest Steamer Afloat.—The Persia, a| hood, aeleek the cargo dry and intact. The cham- 
436 pupils. The(old school) Presbyterian Board | new steamship, belonging to the Cunard line, is| bers are perfectly water-tight; and, in the event 
of missions have 2 ordained ministers, 3 churches, |to leave Liverpool to-day, (the 26th,) for Boston. | of accident to the hull, these tanks would of them- 
116 members and 3 Sunday schools. They have| She is built of iron, by Napier & Sons, of Govan,| selves float the ship. The liner has two engines 
several day schools for natives and colonists. Aon the Clyde, and as an effort has been made by|and eight large tubular boilers and two funnels, 
superior one at Monrovia contains about 70 pupils, | her distinguished builders to excel any American] and her machinery in general, first-class. The 
while at the same place is the Alexander High | steamship afloat, large anticipations of her speed) firing space for the boilers is placed in the fore- 
School, a classical institution. The mission of the|are entertained. On her trial trip she ran two|and-aft line, instead of across the ship, as is usu- 
Episcopal Church was commenced in 1836 at Cape | hundred and three miles in ten hours and forty | ally the case with smaller vessels.” 
Palmas. It has now extended itself to the three|three minutes, or nineteen miles an hour. She —— 
prominent sea-port towns of the Republic: Monro-| probably had a light draft at the time, but great} Conversation —He who sedulously listens, point- 
via, Bassa, and Sinou. Among the colonists it has 4| speed is expected from her when coaled, freighted, edly asks, calmly speaks, cooly answers, and ceases 
settled ministers, 4 common schools and 1 high|&c. The Persia far exceeds in length, strength,| when he has no more to say to the point, evinces 
school, 5 teachers and 150 scholars. A large stone | tonnage, and steam power, the Great Britain or|most common sense and promptness of character, 
on oe — op sag — the Himalaya, exceeding also by twelve hundred) and shows that he is fitted for business, and likely 
is finished at the flourishing station of Clay-As 


tons the internal capacity of the largest of the}to succeed in it. 
land, on the St. Paul’s river. At Cape Palmas] present Cunard liners. Her length from figure- 
































also is an orphan asylum. Heretofore the chief) head to taffrail, is 390 feet; length in the water r 
efforts of this denomination has been directed to|360 feet ; breadth of hull, 45 feet ; breadth over __ THE FRIEND. _ 
the native population. Among the Grebo tribe, |all, 71 feet; depth, 32 feet ; burthen, 3,600 tons ; THIRD MONTH 8, 1856. 





numbering 25,000, are 5 stations—whose lan-| diameter of paddle-wheels, 40 feet. According to) ——————— —_——_—_— 
guage having been reduced to writing; the gospel | the strict governmental (British) rule of admea-| There is an evident disposition on the part of 
is preached to them. There are 15 native teachers, | surement, her power is equal to that of nine hun-|some of the politicians among us, as well as with 
4 ordained native ministers and about 100 native|dred horses; according to the plan laid down in| those in the government of Great Britain, to mag- 
children in the boarding schools of the mission. |the Earl of Hardwicke’s bill, her power is equal|nify the points of dispute existing between the 
Other societies are operating, but their success as|to that of twelve hundred horses; and according| two countries, and to inflame the passions of the 
yet has been limited. The experience of these|to Watt’s old-established rule of 33,000 pounds] people against each other; if not with the intent 
missions confirms the growing conviction that if|to the horse, she is expected to work up to the|of urging them into actual warfare, at least to 
the 160 millions of Africa are to be raised from | pitch of between four and five thousand horses.| bring each into a threatening attitude, so as to 
the degradation in which they are at present, this|**The weight of the iron in the Persia, when| claim credit for standing forward for the “honour” 
must be mainly through influences resulting from | launched, was 2,200 tons. When the engines are|of their respective nation, and finally for extri- 
efforts put forth by its own sons and daughters, |on board, and fully loaded, the weight of the im-| cating it from the dread alternative of war. This 
who have themselves been prepared for the pur-|mense mass will be 5,400 tons, at which time she|is a dangerous game. Judging of the causes for 
pose. Little, directly, can be accomplished by| will draw twenty-three feet of water. Her coal| disagreement by the expositions given of them by 
those from other lands; as most of those whojcellars are constructed to receive 1400 tons of] those in authority on each side of the Atlantic, we 
have attempted to labour, have fallen early mar-|coal—an ample supply to carry her on her voyage|are yet unwilling to believe that they can be re- 
tys to their zeal. Liberia, with its republican |across the Atlantic as fast as she can burn them. | garded even by those citizens of either country who 
government, there can be no question, is destined|She has also accommodations for about twelve| justify war, of such importance in themselves, or 
toexert a benign impression on the rest of the|/ hundred tons measurement of goods.” so linked with govermental policy, as to justify 
continent. By its government and laws, its] his mighty fabric, so beautiful as a whole, is|the two countries entering into deadly strife. 
schools and churches, its trade and commerce, a|made up of innumerable pieces of ponderous me-| Surely, in the present enlightened day, these 
reflex influence will go forth from it which shall! tal, welded, jointed and riveted into each other.| United States and Great Britain can determine 
tend to raise Africa to a higher position among/|The framing of the ship is very heavy. The space|the meaning of a treaty, and adjust the requisite 
the nations than she has for ages enjoyed. Thus|between each frame is only ten inches, and the| acknowledgments due for such a violation of mu- 
the course of progress and human elevation will be| powerful frames are themselves ten inches} nicipal law or infringement of national sovereignty, 
extended farther and farther into the interior, its|deep, with double angle irons (knees) at the outer|as has been perpetrated in the enlistments com- 
inhabitants raised from idolatry and superstition,!and inner edges. The bow is constructed in a| plained of, without resorting to arms and secking 
and its riches made available to the world.—Led-| manner at once peculiar, and affording the greatest|to destroy each other. Such a course would be- 
ger. possible strength to this important part of the|come only idiots or maniacs. We are glad to ob- 
—<—— ship. The framing is so placed to the stern, that) serve that some of the more moderate on both 

Advice.— Advice, says Coleridge, is like snow | the effect is that, in the case of collision with other sides, are presenting this momentous subject in 
—the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon, and |ships, or with rocks or icebergs, the strain would its true light, and using their influence to allay 
the deeper it sinks into the mind. fall upon the very strongest material within the| excitement, and prepare the way for a peaceful so- 












lution of the questions. The last advices from 
England in reference to it are of a more pacific 
tone, and at Washington, several members, both 
of the Senate and the House, have expressed a 
confident belief that the whole matter can be 
readily settled by negociation. We trust that the 
force of public sentiment will be directed in such 
way, as will curb the unchristian efforts of those 
who are striving “‘to prepare the hearts of the 
people for war,” and oblige the two governments 
to preserve unbroken their present position of 
amity and peace. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—The steamship America brings Liverpool 
dates to Second mo. 16th. No tidings of the missing 
steamship Pacific had reached Liverpool when the 
America sailed, but some of the passengers report hav- 
ing seen a steamship on the 19th, when three days out 
from Liverpool, with a signal of distress flying, and ap- 
parently heading for the English Channel. This vessel 
may possibly have been the Pacific. The steamer Er- 
ricson arrived at Southampton on the 14th, having in 
tow the Dutch brig Anna Maria, which she found in 
distress, with a valuable cargo on board. It is an- 
nounced that the Liverpool and Philadelphia line of 
steamers will resume their trips next month. 

The Peace Congress.—The Conferences were expected 
to open on the 18th, but the non-arrival of Count Buol 
and Ali Pacha would probably postpone the meeting 
until the 21st ult. Lord Clarendon was to leave Lon- 
don on the 16th, for Paris. Ali Pacha had set out from 
Constantinople, and Count Buol was daily expected. 
The Russian Plenipotentiary had arrived at Paris. The 
London Advertiser says that Austria and France both 
desired that Prussia should be represented in the Con- 
gress, but Lord Palmerston absolutely insisted on her 
exclusion. The London Times has an editorial, which 
betrays anxiety as to England’s success in the approach- 
ing negotiations. The Vienna correspondent of the 
Times asserts that there is an understanding between 
France and Austria, and that England will be outvoted 
in the Conference if she insists upon the disarming of 
the Eastern coast of the Black Sea. 

The Crimea.—The Allies have exploded the last of the 
docks at Sebastopol. The Russians kept up a fire from 
the north side. Five English regiments were preparing 
to return to England. The French army received the 
peace news with much dissatisfaction. It caused con- 
siderable excitement in the Russian army, and the pre- 
parations which were being made for an attack on a 
division of the French, were discontinued, the orders 
being countermanded. Advices from Trebizond state 
that the Russians had evacuated part of Turkish Arme- 
nia, and had retired to Erivan. 

SPAIN.—The Carlists are still active. Count Mont- 
molens was negotiating a Carlist loan in Holland and 
Germany. 

SARDINIA.—The Government needs more money, 
and the Senate-has voted a loan of thirty millions. 

AUSTRIA.—The conduct of the Italian Bishops in 
taking undue advantage of the Concordat, has given rise 
to new negotiations with the Pope. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has notified capitalists to meet Lord Palmerston and 
himself on the 18th, to hear the proposed terms of a 
new loan, which it is supposed will amount to £20,000,- 
000. Andrew Jackson & Son, corn merchants of Glas- 
gow, have failed; liabilities, £70,000. A debate on 
American affairs occurred in the House of Commons on 
the 15th ult. Roebuck contended that under the cir- 
cumstances the government of the United States was 
justified in requiring the recall of the British Minister, 
and that the apology which the British government had 
tendered, was a delusion upon the House and the coun- 
try. Zhe Cotton Market.—Sales of the week, 92,000 
bales at an advance, ranging from $ to}d. The flour 
market was dull with a decline of 6d. Corn also had 
declined. The London money market was very strin- 
gent. Consols had declined to 90} a 90}. 

MEXICO.—The latest accounts from this distracted 
country, represent the revolutionists who wish to esta- 
blish an empire, as making progress. They have posses- 
sion of Puebla. The Fortress of San Juan declared in 
their favour, but afterwards surrendered. 

UNITED STATES.—Nomination for the Presidency.— 
The American National Convention, recently in session 
in Philadelphia, nominated Millard Fillmore, of New 
York, for the office of President, and Andrew J. Donel- 
son, of Tennessee, for Vice President of the U. States. 

The Dispute with England.—The President has com- 
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municated to Congress the documents and correspond- 
ence between this country and Great Britain, with re- 
ference to the violation of our neutrality laws by British 
agents, showing the British Government manifestly in 
the wrong. The American Minister in England is said 
to have declared his opinion that all the matters in dis- 
pute would soon be amicably adjusted. 

Congress.—The Committee on Territories has reported 
to the House of Representatives a bill authorizing the 
| people of Oregon to form a State government, prepara- 
tory to admission into the Union. Another bill has 
been reported from the same committee annulling the 
acts of the Legislative Assembly of Kansas, which re- 
quire certain oaths, including one to support the fugi- 
tive slave law, to be taken by the public officers of that 
territory. The House has appointed a special commit- 
tee in relation to the railroad between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The Senate has passed a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to permit the owner of any 
vessel to change the name of the same, on the presenta- 
tion of sufficient reasons. The discussion of the Cen- 
tral American question, and the difficulty with England, 
has occupied much time in this body. 

California.—The steamship Illinois arrived at New 
York on the 27th ult., from Aspinwall, with the Cali- 
fornia mails of Second mo. 5th, 283 passengers and 
$1,140,208 in gold. Much rain had fallen in California, 
and the agricultural prospects were favourable. The 
Legislature was so divided as to be unable to elect a 
U.S. Senator. Sanders and Hammond, both formerly 
collectors at San Francisco, have been indicted’for em- 
bezzling the funds. No fighting had taken place in 
Oregon since the sailing of the last steamer. The Limo- 
tour claim has been confirmed by the United States 
Land Commission. The claim covers 15,000 acres of 
land in and near San Francisco, estimated to be 
worth six millions. It will be carried to the Supreme 
Court. The steamer Belle had exploded her boilers 
near Sacramento, killing thirty persons, and totally de- 
stroying the boat. 

New York.—The assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property in this city, amounts to over five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine millions of dollars. The real 
estate market is said to be active, and prices very high. 
The steamer Atlantic sailed on the Ist for Liverpool. 
Among her passengers was G. M. Dallas, the newly ap- 
pointed Minister to England. He was accompanied by 
his family. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 212, of which from 
small-pox, 14; scarlet fever, 16. On the Ist inst., a 
channel through the ice was opened, and many vessels 
were released from their long detention. 

Miscellaneous.—The Missing Steamer.—The Pacific is 
insured for $600,000, half in this country, and half in 
Europe ; the freight money is insured for $40,000 more. 
Her cargo was valued at more than $1,500,000, most of 
which was insured, a great part in the United States. 

The Western Rivers.—The ice broke up at St. Louis on 
the 28th ult., sinking twelve steamboats, and damaging 
twenty. On the 29th, the navigation of the Ohio had 
been resumed from Cincinnati down ; the river seemed 
to be about breaking up at Wheeling and above. 

The Fugitive Slaves at Cincinnati.—It was finally de- 
cided in this case, that the fugitives should be given up 
to the U. S. marshal, and by him returned to their 
owners. They were conveyed across the river, without 
disturbance or opposition. 

Prohibition.—The Committee of the New York Assem- 
bly to whom the subject was referred, has reported a 
bill to repeal the Prohibitory Law of last session. 

Imprisonment for Debt.—A man, named Dupre, died in 
the Queen’s Bench prison, London, on the 6th ult., after 
an incarceration of forty-four years for debt. 

The Annual Production of Crude Iron, throughout the 
world, is estimated at 6,000,000 tons. Of this Great 
Britain produces 3,000,000, France 750,000, Prussia 
300,000, Austria 250,000, Belgium 200,000, Russia 
200,000, Sweden 150,000, the lesser German States 
100,000, the United States 750,000, and other countries 
300,000. 

The Width of the Delaware, opposite Marcus Hook, Pa., 
was accurately measured, a few days ago, by a civil en- 
gineer, and found to be, from bank to bank, two miles, less 
one hundred and four yards. At Chester, it is only one 
mile and a quarter wide. 

The Width of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, Mo., is 1900 
feet at the narrowest point. The deepest water is 60 feet. 

Senator from Ohio.—The Legislature of this State has 
elected B. F. Wade U. S. Senator for six years, from 
Third mo. 4th, 1856 

Shipwreck.—The ship Great Duke, of Boston, from 
New Orleans, for Liverpool, was wrecked on the 6th ult. 
The captain and twenty-nine men were drowned. 

A Slaver Destroyed.—The brig Chatsworth, of New 











York, was chased by the British ship of war Hecate on 
the 1st of the present year. She was run ashore on the 
African coast, and deserted by her crew, and afterwardg 
destroyed by her captors. 

Population of St. Louis.—According to a census just 
taken, the population is 121,829; in 1850, it was Ti,- 
860. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will close on the 
11th of Fourth month, and not on the 4th, as was erro. 
neously stated in the late notice. 

The Summer Session will commence on Second-day 
the 12th of Fifth month. ; 

Application for admission must be made to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the school, or to Joseph 
Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, 

West-town, Third mo. 3d, 1856. 


“A concise account of the Religious Socicty of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, embracing a sketch of their 
christian doctrines and practices.”—pp. 136. 

This little book is designed to present to inquirers, 
both within and without the pale of the Society, a con- 
densed view of the principles and testimonies of Friends, 
It contains a sketch of the rise, organization and dis. 
cipline of the Society, of its belief in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, its views on worship, minis- 
try, prayer, war, oaths, public fasts, slavery, trade and 
business, simplicity of apparel, the plain language and 
disuse of compliments, names of the months and days of 
the week, moderation and plainness in living, amuse- 
ments, reading and music. 

It is for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 84 Arch street, 
and Uriah Hunt & Sons, No. 44 N. Fourth street. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joel Evans, agt., Pa., for Jos. Evans, 
Isaac C. Evans, L. T. King, N.S. Yarnall, John G. Edge, 
$2 each, for vol. 29; from Henry Knowles, agt., Smy., 
N. Y., $36, for Benj. Boss, Benj. R. Knowles, 8. Collins, 
Robt. Knowles, J. J. Peckham, D. Peckham, D. Nara- 
more, Geo. W. Brown, John Hopkins, C. A. Weaver, 
Jas. Cooper, J. Carpenter, H. A. Knowles, M., Abm. A. 
Knowles, M., Saml. Bowerman, M., $2 each, vol. 29, and 
for John W. Knowles, N. Y., $4, vols. 28 and 29, for Jos. 
Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 30. 


WANTED. 

A suitable Friend and wife, to superintend the school, 
and manage the farm belonging to Adrian Quarterly 
Meeting, Michigan. Apply to Richard Harkness, Adrian, 
or Samuel Satterthwaite, Tecumsey, Mich. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
A man Friend is wanted to aid in carrying out the 
concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Joseru ELxINTon, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigued, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvew Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans : 
Sauvet Berrzr, Jr, } Philada. 
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Dizp, 27th of Tenth month, 1855, at the residence of 
her brother in East Marlboreugh, Resscca Winp1a, in 
the 80th year of her age; a member of Kennet Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, on the Ist of Twelfth month, 1855, in the 82d 
year of her age, ANN Bennett; a member of Kennet 
Monthly Meeting. 

on the 8th ult., at her residence in Salem, N. Jy 


Mary ALLey, in the 75th year of her age ; a member of 


Salem Monthly Meeting. P 

, in this city, on the 22d ult., Jane Swacenr, i0 
the 90th year of her age; a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting. ia 
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